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ABSTRACT 



This thesis provides an analysis of the effects of recent historical 
events on the future of French security policy. The end of the Cold 
War division of Europe, the rebirth of Germany, the growing 
pressures for major defense cuts, the calls for France to review its 
nuclear doctrine, abandon its independent policies and rejoin NATO's 
integrated military structure, and finally, the lessons of the recent 
Gulf War, are issues that threaten to divide France in a way that has 
not occurred in several decades. The fundamental question for the 
decade of the 1990s is how to, or perhaps whether to, preserve the 
legacy of national independence and grandeur handed down by 
former President Charles de Gaulle. The thesis concludes that the 
Gaullist myth of grandeur and independence can no longer be 
sustained. French security must now be achieved by strengthening 
ties with NATO, and building a stronger West European defense 
posture centered around close Franco-German relations. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



In the year 1989, France celebrated the bicentennial of its 
revolution. 1991 marks the 33nd birthday of the drafting of the 
constitution of the Fifth Republic. By French standards this is a 
remarkable record since the average life of the country's 15 
constitutions or charters since the year 1791 has been 13 years and 
four months. Ironically, the French have spent the last several years 
celebrating their history and the man most associated with the last 
50 years of it, Charles de Gaulle, precisely at the time when a new 
mood of uncertainty and debate over the future of the French 
political identity appears to be at its height. 

The end of the Cold War division of Europe, the rebirth of 
Germany, the growing pressures for major defense cuts, the 
increasing calls for France to review its nuclear doctrine, and the 
urging by allies for France to abandon its independent policies and 
rejoin NATO's integrated military structure, are issues that threaten 
to divide France in a way that has not occurred in several decades. 
Many Frenchmen now believe the choice is one of resignation at 
being one nation among many in a German-led Europe, or continuing 
to pursue Gaullist-type foreign and defense policies which are 
becoming increasing difficult, if not soon impossible, politically and 
financially, to sustain. 

The fundamental question for the decade of the 1990s is how 
to, or perhaps even whether to, preserve the legacy of national 
independence and grandeur handed down by De Gaulle that is so 
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clearly associated with the Fifth Republic's security policy. In one 
U.S. defense analyst’s view: 

France's autonomous defense posture and, since 1966, 
special status as a non-integrated member of NATO were 
predicated upon the continuing existence of favorable 
international circumstances, an expanding domestic consensus 
on security policy, and a robust economy and defense 
industrial base. Each of those assumptions is being challenged, 
to various degrees, by an international situation in flux, eroding 
public support for defense spending, and adverse budgetary 
trends. 1 

The strong and widespread support that France has typically enjoyed 
for its foreign and defense policies can no longer be assumed. 

Indeed, the domestic challenge to those policies appears to be 
increasing dramatically and as a result, the portent of a significant 
reorientation of policy is becoming clear. 

As President Francois Mitterrand enters his eleventh year in 
power, it has become obvious that France faces unexpected and 
unwanted changes abroad. Rather than relying on power to protect 
its place in the international arena, France must, as during the 
immediate postwar period, rely on the talents, skills and diplomatic 
prowess of its leader. With four years left until his final term in 
office expires, Mitterrand appears eager to make his mark in history 
as the man who eroded the Gaullist legacy of independence and 



1 Diego A. Ruiz Palmer, "France," Draft paper for presentation at the conference on Force Mobilization, 
the Revolutions of 1989, and the Future of European Security, National Defense University, Washington, 
D.C., 19-21 June 1990, 1-2. 
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French nationalism and established a new European identity for his 
country, principally in the vanguard of the European community. 2 

During the De Gaulle era (1958-1969), France became the 
symbol of determined raison d'tat, independence and grandeur, 
reluctant to embrace any supranational movement on the 
assumption that it would seriously compromise France's national 
identity. Yet, in the past decade, and particularly in the last three 
years, France has actively promoted itself as an ardent supporter of 
European initiatives. Mitterrand has functioned as the lead driver in 
a move to promote a more unified European political and economic 
identity to both enhance Europe's international leverage and, in 
particular, to counter growing German economic, and hence political, 
power. 

The decisive French turn toward Europe has been reinforced by 
the 1989 democratic revolution in Eastern Europe, which is widely 
perceived as enhancing German power even more, and which has 
evidently destroyed any lingering French pretensions at politically 
dominating Europe. Indeed, the French could watch Chancellor Kohl's 
steadfast pursuit of a greater Germany with only a clear sense of 
helplessness and lack of direction. 

Compounding the blow to common French assertions of France 
being a world class power, French budgetary difficulties are making 
at least some controversial defense cuts inevitable and there are 
even discussions in French defense circles that elements of the 



2 William Drozdiak, "Mitterrand, Kohl Stepping Up Pace Without Britain,” The Washington Post . 3 
November 1990, A 14. 
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prestigious nuclear force de frappe may be allowed to become 
obsolete. Even the French are being forced to acknowledge that the 
political usefulness of nuclear weapons and hence the essence of 
France's claim to great power status, is diminishing along with East- 
West tensions. 

Perhaps as a result of the pace of the profound changes in 
Europe, Mitterrand’s reactions have seemed hesitant and uncertain. 
This has led some critics to portray him as a cynic, quick to abandon 
policies and principles . 3 Perhaps a more accurate explanation, 
however, is simply that Mitterrand is still searching for France's 
proper role in a rapidly changing Europe. 

With German reunification, France has been required to 
relinquish its special responsibilities in Germany as one of the four 
victorious powers of the Second World War. Chancellor Kohl took the 
lead, establishing firm control over the unification process, informing, 
rather than consulting the Allies of events that were occurring. 
Ignoring his critics' advice, Mitterrand has refused to issue 
declarations to the Germans. Instead, he has attempted to convince 
the Germans of the virtues of European unity. 

Mitterrand's next task will be to convince his own nation. One 
Pulitzer journalist has repeatedly described De Gaulle as "a political 
psychiatrist, ministering to a nation that was to suffer traumas of 
defeat, betrayal and loss ." 4 In the next several years, Mitterrand will 
need to play the role of the political psychiatrist, ministering to a 

3 Jim Hoagland, "Mitterrand in the Briar Patch," The Washington Post . 3 May 1990, A25. 

4 Jim Hoagland, "France: Le Jour De Gloire Est Passe," The Washington Post . 22 July 1990, C4. 
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nation suffering from reduced national influence, independence and 
military power. The Gaullist vision of France as a nation destined to 
glory as a result of its leading role in world affairs is rapidly fading 
as Europe, indeed the world, centers its attention on Germany and 
the democratization of Eastern Europe. 

Unfortunately, precisely at the time when strong leadership 
and direction are most needed, Mitterrand has been unable to 
provide a clear vision of where and how France will fit into the new 
order. The central problem appears to lie in an uncertainty of the 
French government in knowing exactly what it wants. President De 
Gaulle accurately prophesied in 1965 the conditions that would have 
to exist for German reunification to occur; however, he could not 
have predicted the benign role France would play were this to 
happen: 

Assuredly, the success of so vast and difficult an enterprise 
(German unification) implies many conditions. Russia must 
evolve in such a way as no longer to conceive its future in 
totalitarian constraint imposed at home and abroad, but in 
progress accomplished in common by men and free peoples. Its 
satellites must play their role in a renewed Europe. It must be 
recognized, above all, by Germany, that the settlement of which 
would be the object would necessarily include its frontiers and 
armaments in agreement with all its neighbors, East and West. 

The six states that, let us hope, are in the process of establishing 
the West European economic community must succeed in 
organizing themselves in the political and defense domain in 
order to make possible a new equilibrium of our continent. 
Europe, the mother of modern civilization, must be established 
from the Atlantic to the Urals in concord and cooperation to 
develop its immense resources and to play, together with its 
daughter, America, the appropriate role in the progress of two 
billion people who badly need it. What a role Germany could 
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play in this worldwide ambition of the rejuvenated Old 
Continent! 5 

The French were not prepared for the magnitude of the 
changes that German reunification and the end of the postwar 
division of Europe would have on international security 
arrangements. Because European security in the postwar period has 
depended on the partition of Germany and Europe, developments 
since 1989 have had profound effects on all European nations’ 
security policies, but particularly that of France. French security 
policy has critically depended on the super structures of the Cold 
War - Germany laden with U.S. troops and nuclear and conventional 
weapons and the U.S. nuclear guarantee to Europe. 

However, U.S. troops and weapons have begun to leave 
Germany, with large-scale withdrawals imminent. The future role 
and structure of NATO are clearly uncertain and, as a corollary, so 
are the ties between the U.S. and Europe. The future of the Soviet 
Union is perhaps the least predicable dimension of the new European 
political landscape; East and West have solemnly agreed that the Cold 
War is over, but Moscow's huge military might remains largely 
intact, to pose at least a potential danger. 

Finally, the war in the Persian Gulf has allowed many questions 
concerning Germany's new role in the international arena, and 
particularly the European arena, to surface. After widespread fears 
surfaced shortly after reunification over possible rising German 
militarism, Germany's "benign" response to the Gulf War prompted 
fears concerning Germany's commitment to NATO, the European 

5 Steven Philip Kramer, "France Faces the New Europe," Current History . November 1990, 365. 
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Community (EC) and other European and Western institutions. The 
French are becoming increasingly concerned over what appears to be 
a German preference for denuclearization and neutrality - an 
occurrence which would level a certain blow to the premise of French 
security policy. 

This thesis examines each of these areas with a view toward 
defining how recent events have shaken the foundations of French 
security policy, demanding the revision of its fundamental tenets. 

The areas examined include the following: 

1) A review of French security policy since the Second World 
War and the pervasive impact of De Gaulle's legacy; 

2) The effects of Gorbachev's "new thinking" and the relative 
decline of Soviet power on French security policy; 

3) The impact of German reunification and the end of the post- 
war division of Europe on French economic and security 
policies; and 

4) The implications of French cooperation with its Western 
Allies in the recent Gulf War. 

Finally, this thesis concludes with an estimation of the direction 
French security policy appears to be headed - a continuation of the 
current course, which is becoming increasingly unsustainable, or an 
acknowledgement that France's security is dependent upon greater 
cooperation with NATO and her European allies. 
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II. FRENCH SECURITY POLICY SINCE 
THE SECOND WORLD WAR 



A. BACKGROUND 

In 1815, after the defeat of Napoleon, France was still 
considered a Great Power. The label did not change even long after 
the French defeat in the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71, although 
for the first time in her history, she has become greatly dependent 
on her allies for security. France gained her main objective in World 
War I, the reacquisition of Alsace-Lorraine, but for the price of 1.4 
million dead or over 10 per cent of the male population. 6 Again, 
French status as a Great Power remained intact. 

When the French surrendered to the German military invasion 
in 1940, it was widely agreed that France would never again be a 
Great Power. This was a conclusion vehemently opposed by the 
Resistance and General Charles de Gaulle’s Free French Movement. 

De Gaulle's 18 June 1940 broadcast from London, announcing the 
founding of the Free French Resistance and declaring that France had 
lost a battle, but not the war, is an event characterized by great 
festivity in Paris each year. The following is an apt interpretation of 
the significance of this event to the French nation: 

This broadcast was the beginning of de Gaulle's long career as a 
political psychiatrist, ministering to a nation that was to suffer 
traumas of defeat, betrayal and loss. From June 18, 1940 until 
his death in 1969, de Gaulle fashioned a political identity for the 



6 David S. Yost. "The French Way of War," Essay presented at the Conference of the International Studies 
Association, Philadelphia, 18-21 March 1981, 5. 
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French that they donned and wore like a winter greatcoat 
against the harsh winds of history. 7 

France's populat self-perception as a Great Power is owed 
largely to De Gaulle's convincing arguments. He insisted that France 
had not lost the Second World War but had won it as much as had 
the Russians, British and Americans. Hence, he insisted France was 
to be accorded all the perquisites due the other Great Powers, most 
notably, an occupation zone in Germany and Berlin. It followed that 
France would share in the responsibility for the ultimate disposition 
of the German question, and would take a seat on the United Nations 
Security Council. To underscore France's proper rank, De Gaulle 
accelerated the country's nuclear weapons program and embarked 
on a much more autonomous role for France in both the European 
arena and NATO. De Gaulle acknowledged in 1961: "France proposes 

to recover the exercise of its full sovereignty - it is intolerable for a 
great state that its destiny be left to the decisions and actions of 
another state." 8 

De Gaulle believed that the only way to recover full 
sovereignty and credibly protect the national "sanctuary" was by 
having and controlling strategic nuclear weapons as the basis of the 
nation’s deterrence doctrine. The concept of "two battles" was 
formulated and outlined by De Gaulle as early as 1963. It would 
entail a "forward battle" in West Germany in which French 
conventional forces might play a reserve role for Allied forces, if it 

7 Jim Hoagland, "Revive la France!" The Washington Post National Weekly Edition . 30 July-5 August 
1990, 24. 

8 De Gaulle as cited in Yost, "The French Way of War," 8. 
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